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ABSTRACT 

This is the report of an observation of the Finley 
elementary school in central Harlem, New York City. Its reading 
program is projected by the principal as the instructional leverage 
for the organization of the school. The program is described in 
detail, including how parents are described and how the program is 
used to foster self-esteem for pupils within the traditional public 
school setting. Emphasis is placed on how the principal views ^nd 
executes her function, taking seriously her role as head teacher, and 
making the "executive" functions of princi pal ship secondary to her 
role as educator. (Author/DH) 
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In o centra] HorJem school, PS 129, known os 
the Finley School, the scores of the pupils on 
standardized meosures of reoding achievement 
match or exceed cilywlde norms, Observations of 
its reoding progrom reveoJed thot what vvas im- 
portant about PS i29 wos not so much its reoding 
progrom but the woy its principal, Mrs. Martha 
Froe/ich, functioned. Mrs. Froelich tokes -.er work 
as heod teocher seriously and mokes the more 
"executive” functions of principolship secondary 
to her role os educolor. The reoding program is 
projected by its principal os the instructional lev- 
erage for the organization of the school. 

If, os has been suggested, elementary school 
principals determine the shape of elementary edu- 
cation, then the workings of PS 129 represent some 
of the best in thot shape ond its shapers. Prin- 
cipals, in the main, ore odministrotors. Mrs. 
Froelich is, above oil, o good teacher and the 
children at PS J29 respond to her os such. 

PS 129 wos observed for this report in the early 
port of 1969, and ogoin in 1970. In (he interim, 
Chorles F. Silbermon, in Crisis in the Classroom, 
(Rondom House, 1970), reported on the school. 
The report hos ottracted widespread attention to 
it. The of. servolions here ore presented to clarify 
ond underscore points of interest. 

At the John H. Finley elementary school, they 
ore still fighting on old hut by no means anachron- 
istic bottle to prove that Jove is the mainspring 
from which academic success and scciol progress 
spring forth. With this guiding philosophy, the 
school is conducting o reoding progrom, the ap- 
parent success of which is now arousing interest. 
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Some think that /earning can fake place only in 
o dimate of complete change. That belie/ has been 
expressed in the mounting critique 0 / public edu- 
cation where the educational deprivation of the 
black child has been a major concern. Heteroge- 
neous groupings, individualized instruction and 
team teaching, for example, are some of (he tools 
by which it has been hoped that pupil? and teoch- 
ers can be given sufficient autonomy to goin lever- 
age for learning in the classroom. There ore those 
who have instituted experimental programs which 
incorporate such suggestions. But (here are those, 
as in PS 129, who appear to be making inroods 
within (he traditional public school setting. 

What is outstanding is the way (he school prin- 
cipol functions. PS 129 operates on the principle 
(bat (he public school must be a place where the 
child con be happy end have fun. This means !nat 
love, as 0 prerequisite to learning, has to be gi/en 
more than lip service. PS 129 is pervaded by a 
climote of pleasure and genuine concern for the 
children and the porents it knows it serves. 

Where PS 329 hos succeeded, the independent 
varioble seems always to be the concern and 
direction of its principal , Mrs. Martha Frceb'ch. 
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Chapter 2 

Setting 
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Special Service school 

PS 129 is a Special Service school, as are other 
schools in the Harlem area. Heavy pupil and 
teacher turnover, low ocodemic achievement, and 
large numbers of free lunches ore the usual in- 
dexes used for "specioJ" status under Boord of 
Education descriptions for ''special" funchng. The 
1,100 children in the six grades in PS 129 (69 per- 
cent Negro, 10 percent Puerto Ricon, and one per- 
cent other) ore considered "disadvontoged/* ac- 
cording to Boord of Education terminology. The 
staff ol PS 129 is intensely aware of ihe unresolved 
objectives of the "Special Service" schools. They 
believe in the ohilify of PS 129 to deal with the 
problems. They seek to moke things in school good 
things, and the lime spent in school good times. 
Thev seem to have established reeding drill among 
the good times and good things. 

The school believes in the children’s ability to 
perform well and the children trust the school. 
School time is conceived of os more than the 
school day. A great deal of effort is conlinuolly 
being made to create ond to maintain links with 
parents. The teoebers ore concerned with involv- 
ing parents. Mrs. Froelicb Insists cn that. She is 
also sensitive to possible disappointment by the 
ftoff in terms of efforts expended. She not only 
believes that the school can teach children to seek 
gratification through academic accomplishment, 
but (hot (he teachers need the gratification of the 
students’ good performance. 

The stuff of PS 129, from principal to school 
secretory, prefer to coll it the John Finley School. 
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This pre/erence omounls to on insistence ihol the 
school hos on individual character, a unique com- 
munity spirit in which all con participate. There 
is no reason, Mrs. Froelich say c , far the school to 
conform to the self-fulfilling predictions af sociol- 
ogists and educators of non-performance by chil- 
dren. Nor should the school lose its identity in on 
impersonal number. (John Finley was the first 
president of City College, and PS 129— ot 130th 
Street and Convent Avenue — is considered a pub- 
lic school on the campus,} 7’hat is Mrs. Froelich's 
firm view. In this school, the principal has imposed 
her view on the traditional public school organi- 
zation. 

Mrs. Froelich hos been princf il at PS 129 for 
nine years. According to Mr, Martin Frey, the 
superintendent of the district in v/hich the school 
was located, Martha Froelich is the best principal 
in the district. (Note: PS 129 is now in District 5. 
Mr. Frey continues os superintendent of District 
4.) Parents have mode Superintendent Frey aware 
that they like both the principal and the school. 
In addition, the reading scores at PS 129 are 
creditable according to cilywide norms, not simply 
creditable for Harlem. 

To the observer who finds himself in the school, 
PS 129 is indeed a unique place by any traditional 
public school standards, domg unusual things in 
on hojiest effort to help children succeed ocodemic- 
o\\y in a school in the inner city, food reading 
scores are accompanied by high moro T e of teach- 
ers, counselors, parents, pupils, and even school 
secretaries. 



Reading scores 

The reoding program is on important port of 
Mrs. Martho Froelich’s efforts to give order and 
direction to the school. The reoding scores ot PS 
129 hove been omong the highest in central Horlem 
for several years in succession. They hove been 
improving steodily, in fact, since Mrs. Froelich 
come to PS 129. Before the present reoding pro- 
grem was initiated, fewer thon half af the children 
in grode 1 w r ere judged oble to porlicipcte in cily- 
wide testing, typically carried out in the first two 
grades of elementary school. ( These include the 
New York Tests of Growth in Reading ond the 
Metropolitan Achievement Test,} Since the first 
yeor of this reading program (19G2-63], oil PS 129 
children hove been tested in grode 1 as well os in 
other grode Mrs. Froelich maintains, and, in gem 
erol, ’st results confirm o fairly consistent record 
of success on the reading program. In grode 1, 
since the introduction of the program, there ore 
indications of progress os the program hos become 
increasingly well-estoblished. 

Mrs. Froelich hos impressed the school with her 
own methods ond emphasis ond hos stomped her 
opprooch into every nook ond cranny of the 
school. She knows whot is going on everywhere 
ond that goes bond in bond with knowing every- 
body in the school — foniters, teachers, aides, ond 
most of all. the children. She always pruvides o 
word of acknowledgment, always hos o personal 
connection, is always accessible. Rut she believes 
deeply thot children, teachers ond general staff oil 
need such recog. lirion. Everybody in the school s 
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community, she soys, is the responsibility of the 
school — not just on school cloys, but on weekends 
end vocations, os well. In turn Mrs. Froelich mokes 
it quite plain that everybody, including the por- 
ents, is responsible for trying to fulfill the school’s 
academic objectives. 

This type of thrust in the P3 129 setting is per- 
suasive. Mrs. Froelich tells observers ovbt ond 
over again that reading sco:es ore only port of 
what goes on in a school ond not ohvjys the most 
important part at that. "Not everybody cot reod 
at grade level, you know," she soys. Mostly, she 
believes, the scores hove "propaganda" value. 
However, she has cooperated in the evaluation of 
the school, and reported on accomplishments re- 
flected in the reading scores. Observers ore always 
ivelcome visitors to her school. The welcome mot, 
however, in no way indicated satisfaction. Mrs, 
Froelich insisted that the school has not even 
"scratched the surface yet." 
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III. READING PROGRAM 



Chapter 3 

Reading 

Room 



Methods used 

In 1962 soon after Mrs. Froehch come to PS 
129 , she and a teacher from her previous school, 
Florence Kaiden, introduced a reading program. 
(An nrtic/e describing the program oppeared in 
The Heading Tticher, October 3967.J They started 
with o pilot class in grade 1, introducing a program 
they had previously developed. From the outset, 
the program encompassed more than specific meth- 
ods for improved reading in the classroom, it 
Concerned itself with the need to involve parents 
in the reading progrom, the need to he/p reluctant 
or inexperienced teachers in the c/ossroom, and 
the need to overcome both flabbiness end inflex- 
ibility in administration. The focus on the child 
required that porents and teachers be involved 
educationally. The aim wos to turn the school into 
a cohesive educational enterprise. In effect > the 
reading program was used to impose order in tne 
school. It notv characterizes the school and pro- 
vides the basic organization around which con- 
tinuing and different experimentation con be car 
ried out, 

The Finley reading program began in first grade, 
(Now, in 39/0, it begins in kindergarten.) At the 
beginning of first grade, reading is introduced 
through work charts ond experience stories. 

Work chart* 

The work charts focus on beginning reading 
skills and grow out of the workaday formalities of 
the c/ossroom. [See Figure 1) There are charts 
for recording attendance, the duties of helpers, 
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special news, (he weather calendar, and work-play 
period assignments. The charts are designed with 
slots into which children insert prepared siips with 
the appropriate responses — a word, phrase, a 
numeral or a picture. In this way, work-study 
skills ond word attack skiJ/s, phrases and para- 
graph comprehension are introduced. Outside 
every cJcssroom door hangs a hand-made sign. If 
the c/ass is inside, the sign indicates that and 
invites entrance. If not, then a message slotted 
into the sign indicates that "we or? on o trip to- 
day'’ or other such messages. Inserting the right 
signs, of ter selecting them /rum a box: of signs that 
have been mode to cover a// possibilities, is part 
of the program effort . 

The experience story, on the other bond, emu- 
notes from the chi/d. The teacher elicits from the 
children statements which employ children's 
names and ore always grounded in the immediate 
and the fojnilior. The teacher writes the story on 
(he cho/kboard. At the some lime, f.’uj vocabulary 
for (he stories is carefully controlled by the 
teacher and is gradually extended as more ond 
different activities ore told by the children. A 
dup/icofed copy of his story is given to each c/izfci 
who pastes it in o hard covered notebook. Mrs. 
Froe/ich sees each story to be duplicated ond 
okays it. The reading program refates reading to 
the doy-to-day lives of the children. It aims to 
reject the student’s ivorld ond his set of needs. 
For both work char's and experience stories, chil- 
dren odd pictures to illustrate the texts ond, Icier 
•n the year, the copying of (ho stories offords 
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directed practice in penmonship. For the children 
who progress more slowly, /onguoge gomes ond 
differentiated teoching techniques take place in 
special groups during (he doy with on experienced 
.mocker or o Iroined volunteer ivorker. [Mrs. Froe- 
Jich ivill o/Jow no untroined volunteers to work 
with the children.) A greet deal of use is made of 
the choJkboord ond of individual sJotes for devel- 
oping knoivledge of the oral ond written longuoge, 
os well os to proctice on word perception skills. 

A homework progrom, "Learning & Loving for 
Forents and Children," wos instituted for kinder- 
garten children lost year, continuing this year. Tin’s 
year’s first grade teachers have given Mrs. Froelich 
o favorable feed-back on the children who took 
port in this progrom lost year. Figure 2, showing 
o letter doted October 15, explains tha procedure 
semewhot. Figure 3 shows the list used by the 
kindergarten teachers to evo/uote how much the 
children know when they enter school, to give 
them o working basis from which to stert. 

The introduction of book reoding in grade 1, os 
well os the number ond level of difficulty of the 
books read, is tailored to each child’s progress. 
The decision to i troduce trode and text books is 
made for each child individuo/Jy, hosed on detailed 
observations by his teocher, in consultation with 
the teacher designated os director of the program. 
A voriely of trade ond text books is used following 
o sequence developed in the school. A c/ossifica- 
fion of approximately 300 titles, ranging from the 
first pre-primer through second reader level and 
higher, has been prepared, is used by teachers ond 
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children, and is constancy subject to refinement. 
The designated levels do not olwoys follow pub- 
lishers' recommendations but are based on experi- 
ence in using them \ *ith individuaJ children. As a 
result, the number of books in circulation at Finley 
is olvvoys high. The paraprofessionals who man 
the reading room are on duty through the school 
day. On the day the observers were present, more 
than 300 books were in circulation outside regular 
class ieading assignments. The reading room is not 
in the school library but in a large closet with 
many sets of the came books so that many chil- 
dren may read the some titles at the same time. 

Children ore not hurried from level to level. 
Provision is made for those children who need 
slow pacing and intense exposure to a few books 
of that level, while others may be more rapidly 
paced according to their individual requirements. 
-Silent reading is encouraged from the very begin- 
ning by having each ;hild read a book he can 
handle independently. Faster-moving children act 
os what Mrs. Froelich colls “buddies’ 1 to help 
slower classmates ivitli specific word recognition 
problems. 

Worksheet* 

In on effort to emphasize early independence in 
learning and good work habits and study skills, 
worksheets hove been developed which test com- 
prehension. The worksheets ore introduced with 
fhe beginning of book reading. At firs', only mul- 
tiple-choice or “yes-no" responses, involving the 
circling of answers, ore called jor. in time, more 



complicated responses are elicited . These work- 
sheets ond the correction sheets which ore also 
provided ore used diagnostically by the teacher 
ond progrom director in order to osccrtoin the 
cause of ony difficulty. 

individual conferences ore held several times o 
week with all children to check on word recogni- 
tion of the vocobulory of their silent reoding home- 
work assignments, ond to encourage children to 
refer to the worksheets when they hove trouble 
recoiling o word in the list. Finolly, these work- 
sheets provide o running record of the progress of 
on individual child through the grades — on essen- 
tial tool for each new teocher and the progrom 
director in establishing ability groups or simply 
beginning a class ot o new grade level ot the be- 
ginning of o new school year. 

Reading wheel 

In oddifion children ore encouroged to keep their 
own records by meons of o device colled “My 
Reading Wheel." Ench child has o copy of ihe 
wheel which is divided into sixteen sections, so 
that the child con color in the sections appropriate 
to the reoding he has just completed. Mrs. Froe- 
iich developed the wheel in order to keep fhe 
children constantly aware that reading is o route 
to oil kinds of knowledge and functional uses. The 
wheel was reported to be very popular with the 
children. By oil accounts, the children ot PS 129 
ore very proud of their *“ * ng wheels. (See Fig- 

ure 4) 
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Grade level scores 

The children offending PS 129 come from o 
neighborhood where children ore usually char- 
octerized os "unprepared’' for standard school situ- 
ations. For example, the first grade, which was 
tested in the Fall of 1965, hcd a median score 
which fell ot the 26th percentile of the New York 
Stale Readiness Tests; the first quartile was at the 
13th percentile and the third quartile was at the 
47th percentile, according to standard norms. Low 
reading readiness scores notwithstanding, when 
the same children were tested ot the end of grade 
1 in the following year, more than three-fourths 
scored above grade level, according to New Yo;k 
City Board of Education data. 

Children in grade 2 were also given the New 
York Tests of Growth in Reading each year. The 
median scores hove increased consistently since 
1963, regularly surpassing the norms for the end 
of the second grade. Even the performance of chil- 
dren ot the lowest end of the range has been 
brought up to the extent that first quortPe scores 
hove been close or equal !o the median level of 
normative populations. Since many of the high 
achievers attained top scores on Test A, the entire 
grade has been given the more difficult Test B eoch 
year. This grade has indicated continued p.-ogrecs 
over the years in the lop quartile in excess vf the 
ceiling on the less i* fficull test. 

The Metropolitan Achievement Test (reading 
sub-test/ given throughout the city has shown thol 
through 1967-66, second ond fifth graders ct PS 129 
hove matched the performance of mor.y of the 
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children not in ihe block inner city, such as in 
public schools of the Eost Midtown ond Yorkville 
districts of Manhattan, Boy Ridge ond Bensonhujst 
areas of Brooklyn or the Sunnyside, Woodside, 
Jackson Heights ond Richmond HiJl orcos of 
Queens. 

Despite the corsideroble ronge which separates 
children in the lowest quortile from those scoring 
highest in the stemdordized tests ot PS 129, test 
scores hove been consistently encouroging since 
the inception of the Finley Reoding Progrom. For 
this report, based on observations and interviews, 
the data on reoding scores were checked ot the 
Bureau of Educotianol Research of the New York 
City Board of Edtcofion. The data confirmed the 
reports in The New York Times of November 2, 
1967 ond December 2, 1966, thol the reoding per- 
formance of the children ot the Finley School com* 
pores favorably with the citywide norms. 
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Chapter 4 

Grouping 
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Although Mrs. Froe/ich prefers non-obility group- 
ing, the school hos heterogeneous grouping only ot 
the first grode level. All of the children who ottend 
the school ore tested ond programmed occordingJy. 
After first grode, grouping tokes ploce according to 
reading obility because Mrs. Froelich does not feel 
that the ma/ority of her teochers con cope with the 
less troditiona! forms of organization. She does, 
however, insist upon flexibility in grouping, os her 
conference notes ta teochers moke pioin. Move- 
ment within dosses seems to toke place often, and 
frequently for reosons not connected with obility 
but, for example, with the motching of pupil and 
leocher personalities. 

AbWIy grouping 

Once obility grouping is begun in second grode 
occording to the reoding progress of children, 
pacing is done by dosses, not by individuals. But 
doss organization lines ore fluid and children ore 
frequently shifted during the year as their reoding 
performance warrants . 

"Streaming'* or constant interchanging exists in 
reoding groups. In o recent visit Mrs. Froelich hod 
her secretory read the observer o letter which she 
had fust dictated *o the parents of a child who 
hod been advanced to a different reading group. 
The fetter suggested that the parents contact her 
if there were any questions. 

A special doss for very bright fourth and fifth 
grode students was revisited this year. The compo- 
sition and book reports displayed were oil good. 
There was no reader. Each child was ell /wed to 
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choose hi? or her own boohs; one book report 
eoch week was mandatory. Children visited the 
school and the /ocal libraries for book selection. 
The atmosphere was in/ormoJ; there was o low 
undercurrent of noise. Each child kept a card file 
of the books read, listing author, title and dote, 
and indicating his opinion of eoch book. Originally, 
the child was supposed to list three new words 
and their meanings on the reverse side of the cord, 
but this practice now seems to have received less 
emphasis. Once a week, one of the reading volun- 
teers visited the class and worked with the chil- 
dren on o one-to-one basis on the theoA' that they 
needed help os much as the poor reader, The 
difference was that the volunteer discussed the 
book with (lie child, as opposed to explaining it. 

Moreover, (he (fi //iculty level 0/ the books con- 
tinued to be differentiated according to the reading 
ability of the whole class so f hot 0 low-achieving 
class would hove read mony pre-primers and 
primers, while 0 more advanced closs omitted 
these levels and wos involved in reading more 
books ot higher levels. 



Er|c|! 
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Chapter 5 

Principal as 
Educator 



Mrs. FroeJich hos not stopped being o teocher. 
She teaches c/asses to give her teachers time for 
interviews and free periods. She teaches teachers, 
hi addition she teoches parents, giving demonstra- 
tion lessons to show porents how in the doi/y 
a'/airs of the home they can encouroge their chil- 
dren's reoding. Jn one video-demonstrotion /esson 
for parents, Mrs. FroeJich ploys o grandmother 
helping a child dress in f he morning, encouraging 
the noming of objects os (hey ore used. 

Spontaneous lesson 

During an interview, a boy wondered into her 
office (ihe door was never shut) because his teoch- 
er had sent him to the main of/ice for supplies and 
the outer of/ice was temporarily unattended. Per- 
hops he felt more comfortable speaking to Mrs. 
Froe/ich. Anyway, he ccme in. She stepped the 
interview immediately to osk him if he wos oil 
right, if onytJiing wos wrong. He explained his losk 
ond she apologetically to/d him that she wos being 
interviewed ond could not take lime to locale 
suppfieis for him. If be gave bis name and class, 
she would send them up shortly. She did not know 
bis norne but clearly indicated bow much she 
cared for him. In taking his name she lock the 
opportunity to be a teocher. Suddenly, he wos be- 
jide her spelling out (be letters of his name while 
she wrote them down in large script. Then he 
rood it over to her. Here ivas individualized in- 
struction in the principals o//ice, spontaneous 
style. The kind of school that mokes such en- 
counters possible cannot but be valuable. 
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This is further apparent in the way in which 
the handicapped classes in the echool are granted 
core and concern, but at the same time, a signi/j- 
cont degree of autonomy. On one occasion, Mrs. 
Froe/ich ashed a disabled monitor to extend his 
duties, do an extra little job for her; the request 
went along with the reminder that he needn’t if 
he found it too much of a bother. He wanted to 
and hurried to do it. Another time, a leccher of 
the handicapped c/ass come in, bringing the whole 
c/oss, to show Mrs. Froelich the fruits of their 
gardening activities which were a/so used to im- 
prove reading, Mrs. Froe/ich was enthusiastic and 
the chi/dren responded to her warmth. 

A/though Mrs. Froe/ich is easily reached for 
interviews, her school is not casually open to 
visitors. She considers it a working institution, 
open for inspection for limited periods only. For 
example, there ore no afternoon visiting of class- 
rooms and no teacher interviews unless at her in- 
vitation. Interview time is limited, but she will 
even take over a class to moke on agreed-upon 
interview possible. Through this control, Mr s. 
Froe/ich oims, in part, to prevent the constant in- 
terruption of teachers and children. This approach 
ensures her that too many interruptions do rot 
occur os is the case in many a ' famous school" in 
the city. No c/oss is bothered more thon once by 
any one visitor. While Mrs. Froe/ich constantly 
repeats that there is nothing to be /corned from 
sitting in o classroom, she sees to it that observa- 
tions ore always made at the beginning of a lesson, 
never in the middle. 
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It is cleor that there ore mtxperienced teachers 
here and teachers with other problems, but Mrs. 
Froe/ich keeps these problems confined to he^elf 
and the teochers concerned. The teacher, she be- 
lieves, is the key to onything she con achie/o at 
PS 129. 

Two reading lessons daily 

Mrs. Froe/ich keeps o corefuJ eye on her teochers 
ond os for os could be determined through scat- 
tered ond Jinnf ed inte r views, only o few teochers 
resent this, and then only o little. With respect to 
the curriculum, Mrs. Froelich is very clear with 
her teachers. Two lessons every day in all grades 
ore reading lessons — tl. ?re ore no exceptions. 
"Three-ond-o-holf hours o doy is enough time for 
o teacher to be creative," she believes. And she 
expects her teochers to be creative. It is on ex- 
pectation conveyed to them in frequent grade 
meetings. Her weekly perusal of lesson plans is 
thorough enough to include the recommendolion 
of additional books in support of a good ideo, And 
she almost always remembers—ot least on any of 
the djys these observers visited — whol lessons ore 
going on ivhere. Dissatisfactions ore dealt with 
personally, by talking with the teocher concerned, 

Another anecdo # e is revealing of practice in the 
school. Whi/e Mrs. Froelich and the observers 
were ivoJhing down the second floor corridor, o 
boy lushed through o pair of swinging doors. He 
wos shocked when he found the principal on the 
otJjer side of the d^or. Mrs. Froelich coded him 
over in a shorp voice, osked him why he should 
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not hove done vvhot he did and why it just must 
not happen ogoin. He answered. But there was no 
formal punishment. He was sent away with the 
odmonition that he must be more watch/ul of his 
own and other people's safety. This was a two- 
way affair, not just the principal talking, but the 
student was engaged for those few moments. 

Approach to discipline 

Mrs. Froelich does not believe in easily admin- 
is'ered punishment and clearly distrusts the sense 
of finality that the formal punishment ploces on 
the offending act. This attitude wol not popular 
with all the teachers we spoke to but seemed to 
be popular with most. A few felt there ’was no 
strong central authority they could count on to 
reinforce their efforts ot discipline. The result 
seemed to be a minimum of demonstrative discip- 
Jinorions in the school. Mrs. Froelich is aware that 
teaching is hard for new teachers, is available to 
help them, ond the teachers seem to be well aware 
of that. 

Once the boy in the corridor hod gone, Mrs. 
Froelich remarked that she knew the boy, that he 
hud come from Trinidad and hod not settled well 
into the school. When asked if she knew why he 
wns having difficulties, and she told me quite 
sternly that M of course"' she knew. "Wouldn't you 
hove problems if you hod come . . She was quite 
right. Walking on down the corridor, Mrs. Froelich 
hailed everybody with a good morning, often by 
name, and often asking a child about relatives cr 
a recent sickness. Mrs. Froelich will not tolerate 
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unkindness in her school. She informed one ob- 
server that she hod told o teocher who had pun- 
ished o child by refusing to let him have lunch 
that she "considered such o punishment cruel" and 
that she would not defend it before the child's 
parents, if o problem orose. One senses thot this 
atttude pervodes the school. 

Since .Mrs. Froelich is convinced thot the teocher 
is the key to the educotional enteiprist m schr T s, 
she takes her role as supervisor very serioi.Jy. 
She is careful about selecting her teocher£ and 
then proceeds to do her utmost to keep them, to 
keep fj em ot the school and on their toes . 

Her supervision of lesson plans fos described in 
the section on Reading] is basic to Mrs. Froelich 
os teocher trainer. While she insists thot the school 
hove o uniform approach to the reading program, 
she encourages the use of unusual teorher-gener- 
oted ^..perments (o enlist the children's interest. 
When one teocher noted in her workbook thot she 
would like to bring animal organs to school to 
teach some biology and some reading. Mrs. Froe- 
lich recommended o loco! butcher whom she 
thought might — and who did — prove cooperative. 
At o geogrophy lesson, she offered the teacher her 
collection of foreign stomps for use in the class- 
room os o useful means for the teaching of gc^ • 
rophy h'story, ond of course reading. 

Mrs. Froelich always seemed to be listening for 
such openings, picking up sounds from open class- 
room doors ond offering o word of advice. Passing 
the library, she heard o disappointed hoy com- 
plaining about o vain search for n book on the 



New *'oik Mets. She checked with the teacher to 
see if such o book was available. Later, she 
brought the boy back to her office so that he 
could dictate a letter to her secretary asking the 
Mets if they could send him such a book, as we/J 
as some pictures. She elicited the words from him 
and he dictated with obvious relish. 
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Chapter 6 

Principal and 
3 arents 



Mrs, FroeJich believes that her greatest achieve* 
meet has been to maintain good relations with 
parents, recognizing the connections between the 
school, the home and the classroom. Everybody is 
to be involved, and to o Jorge extent, everybody 
i-> involved. Once again, this means tight organiza- 
tion, ^specially of the faculty. 

Reading is link 

The reading program is the vital link belv/cen 
school and parents and provides ihe basis for the 
teaclier's relations with pa r ents. When the reading 
program was extended to the kindergarten level, 
letters were sent to the parents of the rfindergarten 
children on three separate occasions. Finally, 22 
of iJw 26 parents replied and began to be involved 
Mrs. fraeh’ch did not give up on the four who did 
not answer Neither she nor (he teochers helieve 
the widespread assumption that the parents of 
these children are disinterested. 

One day, the observers saw Mis. Froelich trying 
to explain to a parent how much this parent's 
efforts on behalf of the school rnd her own chil- 
dren ivcrc appreciated. The words did not seem 
to express adequately what was being said, Mrs. 
Froelich got up orrd kissed the unman, hugging her 
convincingly. 



Notes lo parents 

Each homework assignment includes a note to 
the porcnls requiring then to listen to the child's 
reading and to check that each night’s assignment 
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has been fulfilled. It is as if the parent also has to 
fulfill an assignment to participate in the school’s 
read. ig program. 

Parents ore encouraged to come to school for 
interviews, conferences and demonstration lessons. 
Visits are scheduled at the parent's convenience 
and can be arranged after school if necessary. 

Home study 

Parents are shown or have sent to them mate- 
rials which explain how they can help their chil- 
dren learn. Videotaped demonstration lessons and 
"live" demonstration lessons help explain differ- 
ences in children’s reading performance ar.d simple 
home tasks ore made the focus of vocabulary 
building outside school. Demonstration of such 
home-study practices are given to older siblings cs 
well as to parents. 

The home-study cfjort also of tempts to p;,f the 
weeks spent on vocation to good instructional use. 
Letters advise purents of places of interest to take 
their children and bow to make use of the city's 
facilities. 

To f’nd aut the extent to which parents were 
cooperating in supervising homework, on examina- 
tion was made of the doily homework slips parents 
were asked to sign. In the heterogeneously grouped 
first grade classes, 85 percent signed the slip for 
the full ossignment and 76 percent signed sepa- 
rately for the silent reading. In the second grade 
where grouping is on the basis of ability the figure 
approached 90 percent. 
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-TLC’ 

One final illustration of the relation between 
principal and parents: Mrs. Froelich was telling a 
very puzzled father, who spoke virtually no 
English, obout the procedures for getting his child 
started at the school for the first time. The fother 
and his young doughter seemed to he puzzled ond 
possibly afraid of the school e?l r oiishment. The 
school secretaries had made little progress when 
Mrs. Froelich intervened. Mrs. Froelich speaks only 
a little Spanish but she managed to make clear who 
she was and that she would take core of things. 
Within minutes a reod’ng test had been scheduled 
for the child so that she could be placed in a 
second grade class, ond a lunch was arranged for 
that day. Then Mrs. Froelich put tne arm abound 
the man ond on arm around the daughter ond took 
them up to the guidance counselor’s room, intro- 
duced them to the counselor , v/ho spoke Sponish, 
and took her leave with a friendly directive to the 
guidance counselor that plenty of “T.L.C.” ap- 
peared io be needed. An hour or so lal^r, the 
guidance counselor who was passing in the holl- 
way playfully jumped to attention, offered a salu.e 
and said, "T.L.C. administered." 
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Chapter 7 

and 



Teachers 



Mr 5 . FroeJicb reported that she was obJe to hand- 
pick her sta// beeouse of o Jong waiting Jist. The 
United Federotion of Teachers representative nt 
fh school (he hos been there for nine of Mrs. 
Froe/ich's ten yeors) admires her. in his opinion 
Mrs. FroeJicb has made it possible for new and 
inexperienced teachers to /eel seci re within well- 
established potterns of expectations ond support. 
Yet, of the 51 teochers ot the school when Mrs. 
FroeJicb begon at PS 129, only nine remoin. in this 
respect the school suffers from much of the teocher 
turnover of the typicoJ inner city school. There 
were 17 new teochers in the school in September, 
1969. 



CCNY teacher-trahinp 

Mrs. FroeJicb shows o hord-headcd approach to 
the teaching of children ond the opportunities 
given to children to learn. In the video-room the 
Cif ' College teacher-training personnel were eval- 
uating the tapes of a student teacher. They ashed 
tho principal to rote how the girl hoc? successfully 
followed through on a variety of 'ou lines they hod 
identified os important to teaching: p.obing, fol- 
lowing through, ond so on. Mrs. FroeJicb assessed 
the lesson quickly Gnd told them that the lesson 
did net appear to her to be a very good one ba- 
couse the teacher had dor, 3 far too much talking 
in on attempt to satisfy her teachers, thereby re- 
ducing her pupils to passive listeners. 

A sizable number of student teachers from City 
College choose to stay with Mrs. FroeJicb on 
regu/or teaching assignments. Her own teacher 
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education program is on ongoing process during 
each school day and throughout the school. The 
job of the assistant principal is ta provide teacher 
training sessions for each grade level every week 
while Mrs. Froeiicii takes a/f (he children f r om 
those dosses involved into the Assembly room. 

Mr. James Forres to! 0 / CCNY supervises the City 
College teacher-u oinees. Mrs. Froe/ich leaves this 
very much up to him, with the exception of con- 
sultations as to the best placement in accordance 
with (he needs of the school and the College’s 
program. He taught at PS 129 for nlne-and-a-hal/ 
years and it has been his experience that once 
Mrs. Froeiich is satisfied as ta a staff member’s 
competence, she leaves that person pretty much 
o/cne, This was also indicated in this evaluation. 
Unhke lost year, foilow-up observations in this 
report this year followed no pre-set schedule. 

The 1970 schedule called for 70 to 80 City Col- 
lege students at PS 329 this year — 36 os student 
teachers and the rest divided beiween tutors who 
give on overage of one hour 0 week and field 
people who give on overage of two hours. Mr. 
Forreslal is currently Irying to see that the right 
areas in PS 129 arc given the help needed. 

bis means tbot one never sees really poor 
teaching at PS J29, nor a chaotic classroom. Some 
teachers are more exciting than others, of course, 
but there iso uniformity of approach within which 
most teachers ore reloxed and interact openly with 
pupils — encouraging questions but not forcing 
them, and avoiding lotolly negative reinforcement. 
“No" or “that's wrong" were infrequent expres- 



sions the classroom. There ivere a few teachers 
who stroyed from the poftern, but these were the 
exception. 

If there ore questions about Mrs. FroeJfc/i’s tech- 
nique, they relate to ihe area of choice in the use 
cf Mrs. Froclich’s suggestions, but, us indicated, 
(here seems to be little interference once there is 
soiis/oction with the approach of the teocher. 
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Chapter 8 

Other 

Subjects 



There is on emphasis in PS 329 in every eloss 
on ethnic pride, in every classroom the black 
American herifoge is emphasized on all bulletin 
boords, ond Africa is the subject around which 
severol lessons ore organized at upper grode levels. 
Mrs. Froelich keeps o wotchful eye on the progress 
of this ospert of the school’s effort too. It is in fact 
o part of teacher troining ot PS 329. 

The c/ossroom climote lo /osier success in read- 
ing was to be extended to the development of moth 
skills. The special moth program began in Sep- 
tember of 1969 os o Moth Lab under the direction 
of o former PS 3 29 teocher on the foculty of CONY. 
Since then, there hove been changes in personnel 
and the definition of program in moth is uncleor. 
There hove been gains in moth, according to Mrs. 
Froelich, but the reosons for the gains have not 
been analyzed or explained. The program is now 
under the direction of cluster teochers ot each 
grade level, but the outlines of the program ore 
not spelled out. 

Homework in moth for grade 3 was started last 
year. The Moth Lab no longer has a room of its 
own, but uses the music room, which was designed 
ond is still used as a music room. The moth mate- 
rials are still available: dice, balance sticks, count- 
ing chips, Dienes Blocks, Tangroms, Geo Boards 
ord Venn Diagrams in higher grades. This room 
however, no longer permits reinforcement of the 
math program through illustrations of the materials 
in use, or photos of how various classes work at 
math. 

Letters from M- s. Froelich to the children remind 
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them that there are words they have to be able 
to understand ("concepts they must comprehend/ if 
they ore to make progress in mathematics, fSee 
Figure 5) As always, children are encouraged to 
he/p each other, and as always, Mrs. Froe/ich in- 
jects herseJ/ into the program, making her presence 
ever /elt. However, comparing 2359 to 2970, this 
year the math program seems to be receiving less 
attention and generating Jess interest. 



Dear Girls and f)oy9, 

In order to understand mathematics 
problems, you. need to know important 
‘'math' 'Words, please study these and 
have cl buddy aheck you. 



Sincerely yours, 
Martha Froelich 



Number 


score 


smaller 


Ucger 


Shaded 


ruler 


largest 


times 


inch 


numerals 


hundreds 


dollar 


exchange 


tens 


cents 


replaced 


ones 


-first 


^avactty 


minifies 


second 


oxinvtejy 


hours 


third 


dually 


next 


■fourth 


ahead 


doren 


fifth 


sum 


example 


one sixth 


product 


improved 


one third 


difference 


s auou'e 


one fourth 


facts 


triannte. 


one hal-f 




j 





larger than 



smaller C han 



<x$ much as 



how many femer 
mort nearly 
neVt larger 



nearest jr valite next srn juler 

from yrnqllgtl to largest 



minus - 



plus +_ 

canal to = 



greater than > 



jess than 



not ejs&i ili:o 



< 



f ipurt 5 
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Chapter 9 

General 

Impressions 



Schools /ike PS 129 need to be carefully studied. 
There is no obviously poor teaching nor ore in- 
different teachers in eviderce. Heading scl ;s are 
in general satisfactory. Visits, udiile carefully 
scheduled, did provide for a sampling of various 
kinds and levels of classes. Observations and data 
derived from standardized tests te/J us that there 
is something worth further examination in the 
Finley School. The school produces the feeling Ctat 
there is hope for public education; that public 
schools can be made viable for poor people. 

PS 129 is one o; three special service schools in 
Central Harlem with good standardised achieve- 
ment scores. Mrs. Froeh’ch made it clear that 
schools such as he r s have special needs for rein- 
forcement which nave to be filled constantly. All 
these extra services represent an effort to com- 
pensate for past and current inequities. In Harlem, 
principals and teachers have to convince the chil- 
dren and their parents daily that schools can func- 
tion so that children will perform. That is the cli- 
mate Mrs. Proelich seeks \c create. In so doing, as 
she herself noted, it might appear saccharine. But 
one never encounters any dishonesty at PS 129. 
For the people at PS 229 the overriding need ap- 
parently has been to show love and confidence 
enough of the time for children to believe in 
schooling. The positive impact of Mrs. Proelich on 
the children is seen in the atmosphere in the school 
and the reading scores. 

This report describes that effort, of which Mrs. 
Froe/ich is proud. Put there is more to he done. 
For instance, the people in the community were r.ol 



interviewed, nor were the children. Then, those 
teachers who chose not to stay at the school also 
were not interviewed. There should be a mare de- 
tailed study 0 / the reactions cf teachers to the 
principal as educator. It is a fact that even PS 129 
has serious problems of teacher turnover despite 
the waiting list, mentioned by Mrs. Froeiich, of 
teachers wonting to come there to teach. 

In this report, the effort made at PS 129 is 
viewed as positive and hopeful because the school 
assumes that childhood should be fun and acts on 
that assumption, and does not think that fun is 
possible without accomplishment. 

How, one wonders , can what Mrs. Froeiich does 
be reproduced by others? Are the children even in 
this school engaged in whal seems to be a losing 
battle? Each year a few children from the Firtley 
School are helped toward entrance into private 
schools, paid for by scholarships and sometimes 
supported in clothes and spending money by funds 
raised among the teaching staff of the Finley 
School. Put most children go info the local /unior 
high schools. There seems to be no readily avail- 
able evidence to suggest that children from PS 129 
Can look forward to any better a public education 
experience than other poor children once they 
leave a school like PS 129. 

All the more reason, therefore, to study, under- INFORMATION CONTACT 

stand and encourage whot goes on in PS 129. 

Mrs. Martha Froeiich, Principal 
Finley School, PS 129 
130th Street and Convent Avenue 
New York, N.Y. 10027 
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